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Negro Church Communities 


Two recent studies of the Negro church, one in rural 
Virginia and the other in Manhattan, New York, give 
insight into the functioning of this most important of 
Negro agencies and organizations. The Negro Church 
in Rural Virginia by C. H. Hamilton and John M. Ellison 
isa study made possible through the cooperation of the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station (Blacksburg) 
and the Virginia State College for Negroes. According 
to the 1926 Census of religious bodies 56 per cent of the 
tural Negro population of Virginia were church mem- 
bers, which means that the church has some sort of 
social contact with the majority of the rural Negro 
people. The membership varies in different counties 
with density of Negro population, the prevalence of 
farm tenancy and the topography of the area, decreasing 
“with an increase in the roughness of the topography.” 
Only 22 per cent, however, of the Negro population was 
enrolled in Sunday schools. 

There is considerable over-churching in the mountain- 
ous sections of the state where the proportion of the 
Negro population is small. But more churches are jus- 
tified there because of the difficulty of travel over moun- 
tan roads. In other sections the over-churching is less 
serious among the Negro than among the white churches. 
This over-churching is attributed to the withdrawal of 
Negroes from the white churches after the Civil War 
which perpetuated old denominational differences, to the 
fact that many Negroes lived in small settlements some 
istance apart, and to dissensions in the Negro churches 
i the years immediately following the Civil War. 

Financial support for the rural church does not com- 
pare favorably with that of the urban Negro church. The 
average rural Negro member contributed only $4.14 in 
1926 while the average urban Negro member contributed 
$10.13. The average Negro rural church budget was 
$654 while that of the average urban church was $3,890. 

cause of the difficulty of raising funds Negro ministers 
and leaders have to resort to “many devices in their efforts 
to keep the church going financially.” 

_ The leadership of the rural Negro church is largely 
mthe hands of the minister. “He, more than any other 
Mrson, has the ear of the people of the commu- 
uty. His counsel is sought on almost every phase of life. 
wills 8 logically so because the church is still the dominant 

Mstitution in the life of Negro rural people.” A tribute 

Spaid to “the small number of capable ministers who in 


the face of almost insuperable obstacles have fearlessly 
and effectively preached a constructive gospel.” These 
men have been community leaders in a real sense, inspir- 
ing the building of schools, the establishment of institu- 
tions of social welfare and tirelessly laboring for progress 
in every phase of community life. But the training and 
the salary of most Negro rural ministers are “appalling- 
ly inadequate.” The investigators estimated the average 
salary of the ministers in two counties to be less than 
$400 a year. 

The rural church suffers also from “a non-resident 
ministry.” In many communities there are no resident 
pastors. A minister, who perhaps serves several churches, 
holds services once a month and on special occasions such 
as funeral services. The consequences of such absentee 
leadership are serious. A minister who lives in the city 
cannot enter sympathetically and understandingly into the 
life problems of the farmer. Most absentee ministers can 
give very little attention to their country churches, and 
city ministers who also serve country churches have the 
effect of “urbanizing thinking and attitudes of country 
people.” Lay leadership in the Negro church “is at pres- 
ent undeveloped.” 

The young people’s problem in the Negro church is 
serious since the majority of young people are “inactive 
members,” and the older leadership “has always put a 
ban on the social interests of youth.” Migration of the 
young people to northern cities is another cause of the 
backwardness of the rural Negro church for “fully 75 per 
cent of the families studied in the survey had sons and 
daughters” living in the North. 

Preaching is still the central feature of the regular Sun- 
day service, with singing and other evidences of crowd 
behavior. Annual revival meetings are still an important 
part of the religious program, usually coming late in the 
summer. The typical revivalist is “a man of extrava- 
gant gifts and unrestrained emotions. He speaks fluent- 
ly and loudly; he is not always careful as to the meaning 
of his words; and his imagination runs wild.” The re- 
sult of revivalism is that many young people come into 
the church under emotional excitement. As they go 
through school and college, they develop a growing in- 
difference toward this superficial emotional experience 
and toward religion and these revivals become a destruc- 
tive influence in their lives. 

The investigators point out that the social and economic 
handicaps of the Negro church are even greater than those 
of the white rural church in the inadequate economic re- 
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sources, the low educational level of the Negro people, 
“the irregular distribution of the Negro population,” and 
“the existence of undesirable and anti-social racial at- 
titudes on the part of both white and Negro people.” 

Any constructive program requires a unified effort on 
the part of both the Negro denominations and of the white 
churches. The Negro rural church problem cannot be 
solved until the Negro secures wider economic opportu- 
nities and higher standards of living. This is partly a re- 
sponsibility of the white church, since the white group 
has “a selfish, as well as an altruistic, motive in helping 
to raise the Negro’s standard of living, and hence, aiding 
in the solution of the church problem. The low standard 
of the Negro is one cause of the low standard of the poor 
white people. The Negro who farms or labors for a low 
economic return, comes into competition with white farm- 
ers and laborers.” The rural Negro churches need “sub- 
stantial financial assistance wisely administered,” “im- 
provement of the religious education program,” well- 
trained ministers who will stay in country parishes, and 
more adequate training in rural community problems 
for lay leaders and Sunday school teachers. 

The investigators conclude that “in spite of many serious 
handicaps, the Negro church has made material progress 
in the country. A large percentage of the rural Negro 
population are church members. . . . A definite decline 
in the number of church divisions and splits has been 
noted. The extreme emphasis on emotionalism seems to 
be passing; and the educational emphasis seems to be 
growing—though all too slowly. Rural ministers are 
better trained than ever before. . . . Thus, from the 
standpoint of past accomplishments, and in the light of 
present tendencies we cannot say that the Negro rural 
church is a decadent institution.” 

A study of The Negro Churches of Manhattan, New 
York City, has recently been made for the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches by George H. Hobart, sur- 
vey secretary of that organization. The report explains 
that it is unjust and unfair to judge all Harlem Negroes 
on the basis of certain evil phases in this “city within a 
city.” It has its evils as any city or community has, but 
“ft also has its good. Harlem has a soul and a soul whose 
mastery over the people is greater than all the evil.” 

The report points out that 90 per cent of the night clubs 
are owned by white men and nearly 92 per cent of the 
speakeasies are operated by white men. The economic 
level of Harlem, the report shows, is “below the average 
of the city” although there are “marked differences of 
economic status.” The economic factor is fundamental 
in the health, educational, religious, employment, and 
moral problems of the community. The district is not 
over-churched but it does need a better distribution of its 
church activities. This, however, is not ‘an easy matter 
because of property investments.” There are 30 Prot- 
estant churches which own church edifices, four that meet 
in church edifices not their own, four that meet in halls, 
122 that meet in residences and store fronts adapted for 
religious service, three Negro Catholic congregations, five 
Catholic churches with both white and Negro members, 
a Negro Salvation Army,a Y. M.C. A.and a Y. W.C.A. 
The total membership of the 38 Protestant churches wor- 
shipping in edifices and halls is 47,720, of churches in 
residences and store fronts 14,913, of three Negro Cath- 
olic churches 3,500, of the five white and Negro Catholic 
churches 1,490, and of the Salvation Army 100. The 
total membership of the churches and the Salvation Army 
is 67,723, and the total Sunday school membership 20,046. 
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The finances of these churches are in striking contrast 
to those of the rural districts. Forty-four churches with 
a membership of 48,975 showed local expenses for the 
current year of $612,763, and 41 churches with a mem- 
bership of 46,000 reported missionary gifts of $63,619, 
The value of church property of 41 churches (differently 
selected) with 49,241 members was reported as $6,698, 
550. Thirty-one churches with 33,550 members reported 
indebtedness of $1,763,800. The Negro population of 
Harlem has grown so rapidly that these churches were 
forced to build quickly or to purchase buildings formerly 
used by white congregations in order to care for the re- 
ligious needs of their constituents in “the greatest Prot- 
estant center in New York City.” 

The social service programs of 42 churches indicate 
attempts “to meet the social needs of the various groups.” 
Few of these churches have equipment for an adequate 
program “but many of them are using the facilities pos- 
sessed to good advantage.” All of these churches have 
some type of social service, such as Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, social workers, health service and employment ser- 
vice. Thirty-five reported some form of activity in at 
least one of these fields and several in a majority of them. 
In all there were 17 Boy Scout troops, 14 Girl Scout 
troops, one group of Camp Fire Girls, and hundreds of 
clubs to care for all phases of social life. Fifteen churches 
had a health service of some sort—sometimes a physician 
or a dentist employed by the church, Red Cross units or 
Red Cross workers, clinics, or health lectures. Four 
churches were giving direct service to the unemployed 
and five indirect service. An interesting feature found 
in six churches was a benevolent society, which for a 
stated monthly fee gave sick benefits and in cases of 
death a stated sum. 

The religious education program of these churches 
reaches 20,041 pupils through Sunday schools and paro- 
chial schools, 1,615 children through 19 week-day schools 
and 2,147 through 14 daily vacation schools. The 
church attendance is an index of the extent to which 
these churches are reaching the people. The average re- 
ported attendance at the morning service in 38 churches 
having 46,635 members was 24,890, at the evening sef- 
vice 12,475, and at prayer meeting, for the same group, 
5,875. The various estimates of the total Negro pop- 
ulation make any estimate of the percentage in the 
churches doubtful. Probably 42 per cent or more of 
the population are members of Harlem churches. 

The per capita giving of the church members for local 
expenses was found to be $12.72, for missions $1.38, and 
for total expenditures $14.10. The per capita gift for 
adult members of all churches in New York State was 
$18.44, for white Protestant denominations throughout 
the United States $19.54, and for colored bodies $9.15, 
according to the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies. 


Tension Spots in Race Relations 
Tue Cotor Bar IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Inspired by movements in the United States and South 
Africa, the Society of Friends in London has instituted 
a “Joint Council to Promote Understanding between 
White and Colored People in Great Britain,” which 1 
described in The Spectator (London) for February 14. 
“Among its aims are the study of the misunderstandings 
arising from color prejudice; an attempt to deal wisely 
with cases of the ‘color bar’ as they arise, the encourage 
ment of personal contacts and the encouragement of af 
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appreciation in Great Britain of the contributions of col- 
ored people to human welfare.” The need for this organi- 
zation in Great Britain, with its 300,000,000 colored sub- 
jects, is emphasized because “color prejudice—found in 
its extreme degree among the Anglo-Saxons, . . . cannot 
be regarded as the hallmark of civilization, for some of 
the most civilized peoples do not possess it. France is 
usually assumed, even by Anglo-Saxons, to be one of the 
most highly cultured nations. Yet in France we had an 
object-lesson in her attitude to color last month in the 
appointment of M. Diagne, a native of Senegal, to the 
post of Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies in M. 
Laval’s Cabinet.” 

It is race prejudice in its application to the Indian prob- 
lem on which the writer lays greatest stress, stating that 
“much of the ill feeling toward Great Britain in India to- 
day arises, not from a sense of political grievance, but 
from some personal slight, imagined or real.” After tell- 
ing of the difficulty which colored students and visitors 
(chiefly Indians) to London find in securing living ac- 
commodations, he says, ‘““At a moment when we are strain- 
ing every nerve to bring about a permanent understand- 
ing between the peoples of India and ourselves, based on 
friendship . . . can we afford ‘to send home (to India) 
every year hundreds of embittered and disillusioned stu- 
dents, with nothing but unhappy memories of their stay 
in England?” ” 


ORIENTALS ON THE PaciFic Coast 


Three studies, published under the single title, “Immi- 

gration Problems on the Pacific Coast,” in Current 
History for February, outline the history of Chinese, 
Japanese and Filipino immigration into British Columbia 
and California. The first study deals with British Colum- 
bia. The author states that the Cariboo gold rush of the 
‘0s and the construction of the transcontinental railway 
in the 80s brought the first Chinese to that province. 
When the number had reached an estimated figure of 
9000, in 1884, the opposition of the white population was 
aroused, and from then until 1923 there was repeated 
agitation which resulted first in a $50 head tax, which 
was gradually raised to $500, and_finally in the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1923 which restricts Chinese immigration to 
government representatives, merchants and students. In 
1928 Japanese immigration was limited to 150 a year so 
tht Oriental immigration into British Columbia is now 
practically negligible. The Oriental population is only 
seven per cent of the total. But it is a source of economic 
fear because of its concentration in a few industries. 
. Another fear of the white inhabitants,” says the author, 
18 the potential competition of the children of these 
immigrants, especially of the Japanese. .. . For the past 
fifteen years two-thirds of the immigrants from Japan 
have been females, and this proportion is still maintained.” 
The author feels, however, that “fear of racial submer- 
gence is not warranted” since the bulk of the Japanese 
population is now in the reproductive period of life, and 
therefore, “the rate of births is very likely to increase for 
some years and then drop.” 

_ Nace prejudice and economic fear also mark the rela- 
tions of whites and Orientals in California as the author 
of the second study clearly shows. Agitation against the 
Chinese started in 1850, was marked by the hanging of 

Chinese in a race riot in 1868 and ended with the im- 
Migration law of the ’80s. “But a painful inheritance was 
eit for the next colored immigrants . . . the Japanese.” 

T number never reached four per cent of the popula- 
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tion and now “there are not many more than 140,000, 
over half of whom were born and educated in America. 
Nevertheless, the Japanese have raised bitter political 
issues. . . . First came the ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ of 
1907, barring all Japanese labor immigration; next, state 
anti-alien land laws, increasing in comprehensiveness from 
1913 to 1921; then the ‘picture bride’ agitation, . . . finally 
came the clause in the national Immigration Act of 1924 
which barred ‘aliens ineligible to citizenship’ from com- 
ing into this country. .. . ‘The question of Japanese immi- 
gration has been reopened by Representative Johnson’s 
proposal to amend the exclusion clauses of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 so as to exempt Japanese subjects from 
their operation and substitute a Japanese quota.” 

“Japan,” the writer points out, “has never regarded the 
issue as closed.” He quotes statements from the Japanese 
government, from former Ambassador Hanihara and 
from Viscount Shibusawa. The latter said, “We object— 
not because it shuts out our immigration but because it 
derogates us to a position separate from and inferior to 
that of the other nations of the civilized world.” This 
feeling on the part of Japan has had a continuously bad 
effect on American foreign trade. The state of Washing- 
ton lost 26 per cent of its trade with Japan, mainly in soft 
wood lumber, in one year. 

While recognizing that the discussion of Representative 
Johnson’s proposal may revive the old economic fears and 
bogies, the author says: “The facts . . . tend to disprove 
the arguments of the anti-Orientalists. The Japanese 
population of California has been increasing at a dimin- 
ishing rate since 1890. . . . The second generation . . . will 
undoubtedly follow the other second generation groups in 
adopting American standards, with their inevitable effect 
upon the size of the family... . At bottom, their problem 
—and our problem in dealing with them—is a psychologi- 
cal one. For the Japanese, as for the Chinese and the 
Negro, color has become the badge of caste. Because of 
his caste he is regarded as an inferior. Therefore, he is, 
by virtue of his color, inferior. This generalization leads, 
of course, to absurdity in considering any racial group.” 

The third group of Orientals on the Pacific Coast is the 
Filipinos. According to Roy Malcolm of the University 
of Southern California, author of the third report, they 
are “an important factor in the program to restrict immi- 
gration as a measure of unemployment relief.” As a 
national of the United States the Filipino has had free 
entry here but he is neither alien nor citizen, and the 
“lower federal courts are divided on the question of his 
eligibility to citizenship by naturalization.” Therefore 
he suffers from the same type of agitation as has been 
carried on against the Chinese and Japanese. Immigration 
from the Philippine Islands has increased rapidly during 
recent years. More than 30,000 came to California alone 
during the past decade. On the Pacific Coast Filipinos 
are employed mainly in agriculture and in domestic and 
personal service. There are from 2,000 to 3,000 Filipino 
students in colleges and universities. In agricultural oc- 
cupations, Filipinos are displacing whites and compete 
with Mexicans. Organized labor in California and Wash- 
ington has urged that Filipino laborers should be excluded 
from the United States. Employers tend to favor Fili- 
pino immigration. 


The Negro and the Supreme Court 


In an article entitled “The Negro and the Supreme 
Court” in Harpers, for January, Walter White, secretary 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
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Colored People, uses the rejection by the Senate of the 
nomination of John J. Parker to the Supreme Court as 
the basis for a summary of the Negro’s efforts to preserve 
his constitutional rights during the past four decades. 
While making no claim that Judge Parker’s defeat was 
due solely to Negro activity, the article shows that the 
feeling of the Negroes against this man, who had publicly 
stated his opposition to Negro suffrage, resulted in a “‘cam- 
paign conducted with a snap, determination, and intelli- 
gence never surpassed in colored America and very seldom 
in white.” 


Mr. White traces the methods by which, beginning with 
the ‘90s, the ballot was taken away from the recently en- 
franchised freedmen of the South. The so-called “grand- 
father clauses” which impose educational requirements on 
all voters except those whose ancestors had the right to 
vote prior to 1866; the laws forbidding Negroes to vote 
in Democratic primaries, which are tantamount to election 
in large parts of the South; various enabling acts which 
give political parties the right to determine their own 
qualifications for membership—these have all been aimed 
to keep the Negro away from the polls. In certain states, 
however, test cases have been taken through the courts 
eventually reaching the United States Supreme Court 
where these laws have been declared unconstitutional. This 
has made the Negro feel that “in the federal Supreme 
Court he stands his best chance of obtaining justice.” 
In conclusion the author states: “Immediately, Parker’s 
rejection means a number of things. It has given hope 
to Negro voters in demonstrating that intelligent, sustained 
struggle for a principle can be successful. It has created 
a new and wholesome respect for the Negro among in- 
formed, fair-minded whites. It has forcibly reminded 
Americans that the 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
federal Constitution are not yet wholly dead. And it has 
served notice convincingly upon politicians that it is no 
longer wise to attempt to climb to high office on the backs 
of helpless blacks through violent Negrophobe attacks.” 


“Climbing Jacob’s Ladder” 


In a paper entitled “Color: A Factor in Social Mo- 
bility,” appearing in Sociology and Social Research (Los 
Angeles) for November-December, 1930, Floyd C. Cov- 
ington points out that social mobility is both horizon- 
tal and vertical and that there are two types of vertical 
mobility. The individual alone may rise in the social 
scale, or the whole group may rise or fall in its relation 
to other groups. “In America, color very largely deter- 
mines the number of some individuals who change their 
social position vertically.” In times past there were tra- 
ditional Negro jobs but now “the occupations once con- 
sidered only fit for the black men are . competed 
for by an increasing number of whites.” On the other 
hand there are “traditional jobs for white men. No 
matter what training, skill, or experience a Negro may 
acquire there are occupations which are closed to him for 
the reason of color cnly.” The Negro “may move from 
place to place (horizontally) to find a job of lesser or 
higher degree, but he does not enjoy the same privilege 
of promotion to jobs higher in the scale.” 


The writer gives numerous illustrations to prove his 
point. There is the story of a Negro wood carver in 
Los Angeles whose “work was presented in a recent art 
exhibit in that city. It was given merited consideration 
by many who saw it... . He was unemployed and was 
lamenting the fact that he did not have money enough 


to purchase stain to complete the piece he was working 
on for the exhibit. He had been, for years, the daring 
stunt man for a famous motion picture actor. All the 
hair-raising, death-defying stunts which the worshippers 
of the cinema had given this white actor credit for had 
been done by this Negro who was unable to get higher 
than an ‘extra,’ or a domestic servant for the noted star 
for whom he had doubled.” Other illustrations from the 
cinematographic industry, such as songs and spoken lines 
apparently coming from the white actors but really from 
Negroes behind the scenes in “the new flood of talking 
pictures and music extravaganzas” raise the question 
“whether the Negro shall stay in one place in the vertical 
occupational scale and throw his voice to the top; or 
whether he shall climb up parallel with it.” 

As another illustration of occupational immobility the 
author cites the experience of “the Negro pioneer of the 
cinema a charming, keen-featured, little black 
woman” to whom directors and critics might have said, 
“If you would go to Europe you would be considered one 
of the greatest actresses of stage or screen; but in Amer- 
ica . . . well, you know, your color just won't let 
you inherit your place on the ladder of cinematographic 
success which is rightfully yours.” 

The writer speaks of color variation as a factor in 
occupational mobility and shows that ordinarily, the 
lighter the color, the greater the opportunity for employ- 
ment. Some are so light that they can pass for white in 
their jobs but would be immediately dismissed if their 
racial identity were known. The demand at employ- 
ment agencies for “light colored” workers is referred 
to and the ironical incident is recorded of two success 
ful Negro restaurant owners “markedly Negroid in ap- 
pearance” whose “color would prohibit them from work- 
ing or eating” in other establishments of similar rank in 
their own cities. 


RACE PSYCHOLOGY. By Thomas Russell Garth, 
$250 York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931. 
The author of this significant “study of racial mental 

differences” is professor of experimental psychology at 

the University of Denver, and has for years specialized in 
the study of race psychology. Professor R. S. Wood 
worth of Columbia University writes the introduction. 

Professor Garth’s report was made with the assistance of 

a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 

This volume gives for the first time a thorough inver- 
tory of the scientific studies of mental capacities of races. 
Professor Garth states in his Introduction that he fully 
expected to find differences in mental capacity which are 
racial. But one of his conclusions is the following: 

“The author is convinced after an examination of the 
literature . . . that we haye never, with all our researching, 
found indisputable evidence for belief in mental differ- 
ences which are essentially racial. Differences as found 
can usually be shown to be due to one of . . . two causes, 
modification (nurture) or selection, and often these aft 
complicated by the results of careless measuring.” 

An interesting array of data is interpreted in fairly 
popular fashion. One hundred and ninety-six published 
reports are carefully classified according to races studied, 
the number of cases investigated, etc. The results att 
interpreted and appraised in a series of interesting am 
in most cases short chapters on such subjects as ment 
heredity, the measurement of intelligence, racial euthents 
and esthetics, color preferences, musical talent, personality 
traits, mental fatigue. 
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